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Telugu and North Indian indentured and free labourers; by religion
they were Hindus, Muslims, and Christians. Englishmen called
them "coolies", and as the majority of Indians belonged to the
labouring class, all Indians were called "coolies" or ccsammis". The
merchants were known as "coolie merchants"; Gandhi was called a
"coolie barrister".
After a week in Durban Gandhi left for Pretoria where the case for
which he was engaged needed his presence. It was not an easy jour-
ney. At Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, Gandhi was ordered by a
railway official to shift to the van compartment though he had held a
first class ticket. Gandhi having refused to comply with the unjust
order, a constable was brought to push him out bag and baggage.
The train steamed away and Gandhi was left to shiver in the dark
waiting-room all night. This experience changed the course of his life.
"There was a white man in the room. I was afraid of him. What was
my duty, I asked myself. Should I go back to India, or should I go
forward, with God as my helper, and face whatever was in store for
me? I decided to stay and suffer. My active non-violence began from
that date."
The following day he spent with the Indian merchants in Maritz-
burg who tried to comfort him by narrating their own hardships.
Gandhi sent a long telegram of complaint to the general manager
of the railway but the official justified the conduct of the railway
authorities.
By the evening train he travelled in a reserved berth reaching
Charlestown in the morning. From there he had to travel by a stage-
coach, which halted en route at Standerton for the night. On the way
to Standerton, the "coolie barrister" was asked to sit next to the
coachman and the leader of the coach sat with the white passengers
inside. When the coach reached Pardekoph at about three, the leader
who wanted to enjoy the fresh air and a smoke took a piece of dirty
sackcloth from the driver, spread it on the footboard and told Gandhi,
"Sammi, you sit on this, I want to sit near the driver." Gandhi re-
fused to sit at his feet but was prepared to sit inside. The man began
to box Gandhi's ears and tried to drag him down. He held on to the
rail, when another blow nearly knocked him down. Some passengers
interfered much to the guard's disgust. "Let the poor beggar alone,"
they said, and the man threatening to " do for him" at the next stage
desisted. At Standerton, a small village, the coach was changed, and